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———————————————— 
Por “The Friend.” 
Science subservient to the cause of Religion. 
At the time of the first rise of the Society 
‘of Friends, great errors prevailed among the 
professors of that day, relative to some of the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity. The 
sensible influences of the Holy Spirit were 
looked upon as having long since ceased. 
Hence learning, and a knowledge of school 
divinity, were regarded as the only necessary 
qualifications for the ministry. It was against 
this false doctrine, that the founders of the 
Society of Friends strenuously directed their 
labours, inculeating the true Christian doc- 
trine, that human learning was not an essen- 
tial qualification for the ministry, and that an 
ignorance in this respect should exclude no 
one, whose spiritual experience and divine 
call properly fitted him for the service. 
From the strong and repeated arguments, 
both in speaking and writing. which were 
brought forward by Friends on this occasion. 
many members of the Society, ina subsequent 
age, imbibed the erroneous opinion, that the 
arguinents were directed against all learning, 
for all purposes whatever; and it is believed 
that this opinion prevails in the Society to 
some extent, at the present day. Numerous 
instances might be here given from the writ- 
ings of early Friends, to show the very high 
value they set on learning, when in its proper 
lace, but the limits of the article prevent. 
Yet the advantages resulting from increased 
knowledge have been multiplied in a most 
remarkable degree, since their day. 

It is the intellectual part of man which 
distinguishes him so pre-eminently from the 
brute creation; and the more we cultivate and 
improve that intellectual part, the more per- 
fectly we fulfil the design of an all wise and 
bountiful Creator in bestowing those ines’i- 
mable faculties upon us. Although the mere 
exercise of the natural faculties of the mind 
can never advance us 0..e step in a spiritual 
life, yet it becomes our indispensable duty to 
employ means, through the medium of the 
Outward senses, to aid and advance us in this 
great work. 








tures. And these means thus employed,|Magna est veritas et prevalebit—rruTH 
have often been blessed with the most signal |sHaLL TRIUMrH.”’ 
advantages. These remarks are made for the purpose 
But these means must have remained un-|of introducing to the readers of “ The 
diffused and possessed only by few, had it not| Friend.” a few extracts from a work which 
heen for the aid which has been rendered by|has lately appeared, “ On the Improvement 
the applications of science. The invention/of Society by the Diffusion of Knowledge,’’ 
of printing contributed powerfully to the dis-| &c. by ‘Thomas Dick, author of the “ Chris- 
persion of the dark clouds of popery and su-|tian Philosopher,” &c. The following are 
perstition at the time of the Reformation, and |taken from that part of the work which treats 
to the increase of the knowledge of pure|of the influence of knowledge in promoting 
evangelical truth. Before that invention, alenlarged conceptions of the character and 
manuscript copy of the Bille could not be} perfections of the Deity. 
purchased by a common labourer, with less! © His natural attributes, such as his im- 
than the entire earnings of thirteen  yeurs.| mensity. omnipotence, wisdom, and goodness, 
Now, by the improvements which science has|are chiefly displayed in the works of creation; 
effected, and especially by the application of|and to this source of information the inspir- 
steam to working this machine, a beautifuljed writers uniformly direct our attention, in 
printed copy of the same book, can he had/order that we may acquire the most ample 
for the earnings of a single day, thus placing} and impressive views of the grandeur of the 
it in the hands of every one. And. by the} Divinity, and the magnificence of his opera- 
assistance which science has rendered to the |tions. * Lift up your eyes on high, and be- 
art of navigation, the inestimable blessings of|hold! who hath created these orbs? who 
the knowledge of the gospel are carried|bringeth forth their host hy number? The 
into all countries, and to the remotest islands | everlasting God the Lord, by the greatness of 
of the earth. his might, for that he is strong in power. Ile 
‘The innumerable instances of design dis |measureth the ocean in the hollow of his 
played in the works of creation, which have| hand, he comprehends the dust of the earth 
been d-veloped by the discoveries of science, |in a measure. he weigheth the mountains in 
are now brought forward by religious writers|scales, and hath stretched out the heavens by 
as among the strongest proofs of the existence | his understanding. All nations before him 
of a Supreme Being; and it is to be remem-|are as the drop of a bucket, and are counted 
bered, that instances have occurred of per-jto him less than nothing, and vanity. Thine, 
sons being rescued from the darkness of|O Lord, is the greatness and the glory, and 
atheism, by the study of some uf the branches | the majesty, for all that is in heaven and earth 
of natural science. is thine.’ The pointed interrogations pro- 
Science has also furnished some of the |posed to Job, and the numerous exhortations 
strongest external proofs of the truth of re-|in reference to this subject, contained in the 
vealed religion. An in-tance of this may be|book of Psalms and other parts of scripture, 
given in geology. It was formerly supposed | plainly evince that the character of God isto 
by many, thet the discoveries of this science | be contemplated through the medium of his 
taught conclusions at variance with the Mosaic | visible works. In order to acquire a just and 
history of the creation; but later and more} comprehensive conception of the perfections 
mature examinations have shown a truly won-|of Deity, we must contemmlate his character 
derful coincidence between them. Not only {as displayed both in the system of revelation, 
has the truth of the history of the omer c¢fjand in the system of nature. ‘The scriptures 
events in the first chapter of Genesis, been|alone. without the medium of his works, 
completely confirmed by geological dicove-|eannot convey to us the most sublime con- 
ries: but the existence of the universal de-|cep'ions of the magnificence of his empire, 
luge, so frequently denied by infidels, as well|and his eternal power and Godhead; and the 
as the dime of its occurrence, 1s abundantly | works of nature. without the revelations of 
proved by them. = * Let it ever be remember-| his word. leave us in profound darkness with 
ed,” says Gurney, in allusion to the discove-|regaid to the most interesting parts of his 
ries of science, “that of all per-ons in the}character—the plan of his moral government, 
world, the Christian has the lea-t reason to|and the ultimate destination of man, 
fear the influence of truth. Truth isthe very| “ Would we then aequire the most sublime 
element which he breathes, It is his hope,jand comprehensive views of that invisible 
his strength, and lus life. From whatsoever| Ben g. who created the universe. and by whom 
quarter it bursts upon him, he hails its ap-jali things are upheld, we must, in the first 


One of the most important of|proach, and greets it as his firmest friend.| place. apply ourselves, with deep humility 
these means is the reading of the Holy Scrip-| His motio is unchanged and uachangeable,—|and reverence, to the study of the sacred 
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oracles ; and, in the next place, direct our] gnat, or the microscopic animéalcule, no ani- is doubtless for the purpose of preser- 
attention to the material works of God, as| mal can subsist without nourishment. Every | vation from accidents, and-other injuries. 
illustrative-of his-seriptoral character, and of| species too requires a differetit kind of food.j “ As thewonceptions existing in the mind 
the declarations of his word. And, since|Some live on grass, some on shrubs, somejof an artificer, are known by the instru- 
the sacred writers direct our views to the|on flowers, and some on trees. Some feed|ments he constructs, or the operations he 
operations of the Almighty in the visible] only on the roots of vegetables, some on the |petforms, ‘so the ideas which have existed 
universe, in what manner are we to contem-| stalk, some on the leaves, some on the fruit,|from eternity in the mind of the Creator are 
plate these operations? Are we to view them|some on the seed, some on the whole plant ;|ascertained from the objects he has created, 
in a careless, cursory manner, or with fixed|some prefer one species of grass, some an-|the events he has produced, and the opera- 
attention? Are we to gaze on them with the| other. ’ - * _ Yet such is the|tions he is incessantly conducting. The for- 
vacant stare of a savage, or with the pene-| unbounded munificence of the Creator, that|/mation of a single object is an exhibition of 
trating eye of a Christian philosopher! Are|all the myriads of sentient beings are amply |the idea existing in the creating mind, of 
we to view them through the mists of ignor-| provided for and nourished by his bounty!|which it isacopy. The formation of a se- 
ance and vulgar prejudice, or through the|‘ The eyes of all these look unto him, and he|cond or third object, exactly resembling the 
light which science has diffused over the|openeth his hand and satisfieth the desire of|first, would barely exhibit the same ideas a 
wonders of creation? There can be no dif-| every living thing.’ He has so arranged the |second or a third time, without disclosing any 
ficulty to any reflecting mind in determining| world, that every place affords the proper|thing new concerning the Creator; and con- 
which of these modes ought to be adopted.| food for all the living creatures with which it|sequently our conceptions of his intelligence 
The scriptures declare, that as ‘the works of|abounds. He has furnished them with every |would not be enlarged, even although thou- 
Jehovah are great,’ they must be ‘ soughi|organ and apparatus of instruments for ga-|jsands and millions of such objects were pre- 
out,’ or thoroughly investigated, ‘ by all those/thering, preparing, and digesting their food,|sented to our view,—just asa hundred clocks 
who have pleasure therein ;’ and a threaten-|and has endowed them with admirable saga-j}and watches, exactly of the same kind, con- 
ing is denounced against every one who|city in finding out and providing their nou-|structed by the same artist, give us no higher 
‘disregards the works of the Lord,’ and|rishment, and in enabling them to distinguish |idea of his sk#ll and ingenuity than the con- 
*neglects.to consider the operations of his|between what is salutary and what is perni-|struction of one. But every variety in ob- 
band.’ cious. In the exercise of these faculties,|jects and arrangements exhibits a new disco- 

“The immense multitude of animated be-|and in all their movements, they appear to|very of the plans, contrivances, and intelli- 
ings which people the earth, and the ample|experience a happiness suitable to their na-|gence of the Creator. 
provision which is made for their necessities,|ture. ‘The young of all animals in the ex-| “ Now in the universe we find all things 
furnish irresistible evidence of divine good-jercise of their newly acquired faculties,—the |constructed and arranged on a plan of bound- 
ness. It has been ascertained that more than| fishes sporting in the waters, the birds skim-|less and endless variety. In the animal king- 
sixty thousand species of animals inhabit the| ming beneath the sky and warbling in the|dom there have been actually ascertained, as 
air, the earth, and the waters, besides many |thickets, the gamesome cattle browsing in|already noticed, about sixty thousand differ- 
thousands which have not yet come within| the pastures, the wild deer bounding through |ent species of living animals. There are 
the observation of the naturalist. On the/the forests, the insects gliding through the|about 600 species of mammalia, or animals 
surface of the earth, there is not a patch of|air and along the ground,—proclaim, by the|that suckle their young, most of which are 
ground, or portion of water, a single shrub,| variety of their movements and their various|quadrupeds,—4000 species of birds, 3000 
tree, or herb, and scarcely a single leaf in| tones and gesticulations, that the exercise of|species of fishes, 7000 species of reptiles, 
the forest, but what teems with animated be-| their powers is connected with enjoyment. In|and 44,000 species of insects. Besides these, 
ings. How many hundreds of millions have|this boundless scene of beneficence, we be-|there are about 3000 species of shellfish, and 
their dwellings in caves, in the clefts of| hold a striking illustration of the declarations|perhaps not less than eighty or a hundred 
rocks, in the bark of trees, in ditches, in|jof the inspired writers, that ‘the Lord is|thousand species of auimalcules invisible to 
marshes, in the forests, the mountains, and| good to all,’—that ‘the earth is full of his|the naked eye; and new species are daily dis- 
the valleys! What innumerable shoals of|riches,—and that ‘his tender mercies are |covering, in consequence of the zeal and in- 
fishes inhabit the ocean, and sport in the seas/ over all his works.’ dustry of the lovers of natural history. As 
and rivers! What millions on millions of} ‘Such are a few evidences of the benevo-|the system of animated nature has never yet 
birds and flying insects, in endless variety,|lence of the Deity, as displayed in the ar-|been thoroughly explored, we might safely 
wing their flight through the atmosphere|rangements of the material world. However|reckon the number of species of animals of 
above and around us! Were we to suppose| plain and obvious they may appear to a re-|all kinds, as amounting to at least three hun- 
that each species, on an average, contains] flecting mind, they are almost entirely over-|dred thousand. We are next to consider that 
four hundred millions of individuals, there|looked by the bulk of mankind, owing to|the organic structure of each species consist 
would be 24,000,000,000,000, or 24 billions| their ignorance of the facts of natural his-|of an immense multitude of parts, and that 
of living creatures belonging to all the known| tory and science, and the consequent inatten-|all the species are infinitely diversified—édif- 
species which inhabit the different regions of| tion and apathy with which they are accus-| fering from each other in their forms, organs, 
the world—besides the multitudes of un-|tomed to view the objects of the visible|members, faculties, and motions. ‘They are 
known species yet undiscovered—which is|creation. Hence they are incapacitated for|of all shapes and sizes, from the microscopic 
thirty thousand times the number of all the| appreciating the beneficent character of the|animalculum, ten thousand times less than a 
human beings that people the globe. Be-| Creator, and the riches of his munificence ;| mite, to the elephant and the whale. They 
sides these, there are multitudes of animated| and incapable of feeling those emotions of|are different in respect of the construction of 
beings which no man can number, invisible | admiration and gratitude which an intellectual | their sensitive organs.” 
to the unassisted eye, and dispersed through|contemplation of the scene of nature is cal- (To be continued.) 
every region of the earth, air, and seas. In| culated to inspire. — 
a small stagnant pool, which in summer ap-| “In the construction of the human body,| The colour of the skin depends on the co- 
pears covered with a green scum, there are|and of the various tribes of animated beings, |tour of the rete mucosum, a soft gelatinous 
more microscopic animalcules, than would) however numerous and complicated their or-|cellular substance, which lies between the cu- 
outnumber all the inhabitants of the earth.|gans, there is no instance can be produced |ticle or scarf skin and the cutis or real skin. 
How immense then ‘must be the collective|that any one muscle, nerve, joint, limb, or|In blacks this membrane contains a black fluid. 
number of these creatures throughout every | other ‘part, is contrived for the purpose of|'The blood of blacks and whites is the same 
region of the earth and atinosphere! It sur-| producing pain. When pain is felt, it is uni-|colour, and the darkening of the rete muco- 
fiasses all our conceptions. Now, it is a fact, formly owing to some derangement of the|sum is ascribed by Blumenbach to carbon 
that from ‘the elephant to the mite, from the| corporeal organs, but it is never the result of|and to the increase of bilious secretions in hot 
whale to ‘the oyster, from the eagle to the original contrivance:” And the liability to|climates.—Phillips’s Facts. 
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From the Journal of Science and the Arts. | individuals, which issue from the ee the 

Brees the Frrenc one of the other, in an uninterrupted sequence, 

Of the ery = ies 3 ae *e and in some instances continue permanently 
eee et united. But whether individuals of this de- 

Plants, like animals, unless destroyed by) scription are produced by seed or continuous 
disease or casualties, are doomed to die ofjeyolution, it is certain that they escape, in 
old age. : neither case, the influence of time; while 
In many of the mucores (plants which con-| the succession of individuals, or what we may 
stitute mouldiness) byssi, and mushrooms, the} calf the race, produced in either of the ways, 
verge of life does not extend beyond a few] is, on the other hand, as clearly beyond the 


days, or even hours. _ |reach of age, and will endure until destroyed 
The herbaceous plants we call annuals, die| by some extraneous cause. 


of old age considerably within the term of a} We will endeavour to show how these ge- 
year. In our climates their death takes place! neral laws apply. 

on the approach of winter. But we are not; jl the parts of the young herbaceous an- 
on that account to conclude that cold is the) nual are susceptible of enlargement; the cells 
primary cause of the event; a milder climate) of the tubes, at first very small, are soon after 
would not have protracted their existence.; extended in every way; in process of time 
Plants of this nature which grow under the| their membranous walls, fortified by the ab- 
line itself, are scarcely longer lived than those| sorption of nutritious juices, grow thicker, and 
which grow in the regions bordering on the||ose by degrees their original pliancy. The 
poles. In both situations they perish when the| membranes once hardened, excitement ceases 
propagation of the species has been secured|io be produced, and the vital functions are at 



















by the ripening of the seed. 


In the herbaceous plants we call _biennials, growth is at a stand, and the plant, unable to 
only leaves make their appearance in the first) resist the ceaseless attacks of the external 
These generally die away when the) agents employed by nature for its destruction, 


year. 


an end; nourishment is no longer drawn, 


winter comes; in the spring a new foliage, the| decays in a short time. 


forerunner of the flower-stem, is evolved. The} Similar causes induce similar results in the 


blossom soon appears, this is followed by seed, 
after which the biennial dies in the same way 
as the annual. 

In the herbaceous plants called perennials, 
the parts exposed to the action of the light 
and air perish every year after they have seed- 
ed; but the root survives in the ground, new 
stems are thrown up in the following spring, 
and blossom and seed is again produced. 

In the generality of woody plants, death 
does not supervene until the process of fructi- 
fication has been repeated for a greater or less 
number of years. There are trees, however, 
belonging to the monoctoyledonous class, as 
the sago-tree (sagus farinifera,) the umbrella- 
tree (corypha umbraculifera) with immense 
fan-formed leaves of eight or ten yards in 
length, which only bear fruit once, and then die, 
but, on the other hand, in the dicotyledonous 
class there are enormous trees, whose exist- 


ence seems to date from before the records of] Rumphius, usually from sixteen to seventeen 
history, and which, in spite of their antiquity,| yards round; the stupendous chestnuts on 


are loaded in cach returning year with blossom 
and seed. 

If we were to view the perennial and the 
* woody plants as simple individuals, as such 
we should be naturally induced to conclude, 
that unless destroyed by disease or casualties, 
they were free from the liability to death from 
old age; but a due consideration leads us to 
distinguish in every perennial and woody plant, 
the new part which actually lives and grows, 
from the old which has ceased to grow and is 
dead. 

I will state this in a broader way. Plants 
of this nature have two modes of propagating 
their races; one by seeds, the other by a con- 
tinuous evolution of the like parts. 

In the first case, the seed presents us with 
an embryo plant, a new and different indivi- 
dual, independent and unconnected with that 
from which it derived its existence; in the se- 


stems of the herbaceous perennials; but there 
the root is regenerated by a succession of con- 
tinuous evolutions. 


By renewals of the same nature, the life of 


shrubs and trees proceeds. In them the liber 
or inner bark represents the herbaceous plant, 
and has like that only a short period of vege- 
tative existence. For when vegetation revives 
in the woody plant on the return of spring, it 
is because a new liber, endowed with all the 
properties of a young herbaceous plant, has 
replaced under the cortex or rind the liber of 
the preceding year, which has hardened and 
become wood. 

The yews of Surrey, which are supposed 
to have stood from the time of Julius Cesar, 
and are now two yards in diameter; the ce- 
dars on Mount Lebanon, nine yards in girth, 
from the measurement of the learned Labillar- 
diére; the fig-tree of Malabar, according to 


Mount 42tna, one of which, Howell tells us, 
measured seventeen yards in circumference; the 
ceibas of the eastern coast of Africa, of such 
bulk and height that a single stick is capable 
of being transformed into a pirogua or sailing 
vessel of eighteen or twenty yards from stem 
to stern, and of three or four in the waist; the 
baobab of Senegal, of ten or twelve yards in 


girth, and, according to the computation 7 its existence are of about two or three hun- 


Adanson, five or six thousand years old; all 
of these, giants as they are, 
the smallest bush, solely by the thin herbaceous 










vegetate, as does! 
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still continue to grow with vigour; but in their 
soundest state, strip them of their bark, and 
they quickly perish. 

Thus reflection teaches us that the long life 
of the greater part of trees, and the immor- 
tality which at first sight appears to have been 
imparted to others as well as to the whole of 
the herbaceous perennial plants, form in real- 
ity no exception to the general law which des- 
tines every organised individual to perish in 
determined course; since we see that the old 
parts of the roots of the herbaceous perennial 
continue constantly to die away under ground, 
and are succeeded by new ones, and that the 
concentric layers which constitute the wood 
or heart of the trunks of trees, are no other 
than the accumulated remains of by-gone ge- 
nerations, in which vegetation and life are en- 
tirely extinct. 

This appears to us the true view of the na- 
ture of the life and death of such beings as 
are constantly regenerated by the successive 
evolutions of like continuous parts. 

And we may observe that the liber which is 
formed on the stem of a tree of centuries old, 
if the tree has met with no accidental injury 
to affect its health, enjoys the vegetative 
power in as full force as the liber which is 
formed on that of the sapling; and that a 
sound well grown scion from the aged but 
healthy tree, affords as good a cutting for 
propagation as that taken from the young one, 
so that the race might be perpetuated by cut- 
tings alone, without the assistance of seeds. 
From this we are entitled to conclude, that, 
according to the course of nature, the pro- 
gress of regeneration by continuous evolu- 
tion, would never be arrested, if the overgrown 
size of the branches and stem, the hardening 
of the wood, and the obstructions of the chan- 
nels which permeate it, did not impede the 
circulation of the sap, and consequently its 
access to the liber. 

In fine, what we call death by old age ina 
tree, to speak correctly, is the extinction of 
that portion of a race which has been carried 
on by continuous evolution; the inevitable re- 
sult of an incidental death in the liber occa- 
sioned by the privation of nourishment. 

The life of trees has been commonly divid- 
ed into three stages; infancy, maturity, and 
old age. In the first, the tree increases in 
strength from one day to the other; in the se- 
cond, it maintains itself without sensible gain 
or loss; in the third, it declines. These stages 
vary in every species, according to soil, cli- 
mate, aspect, and the nature of the individual 
plant. The common oak usually Jasts from 
six to nine hundred years, and the stages of 


dred years each. It has been observed to tive 
longer ina dry than in a wet soil. The same 


layer of the liber annually produced at the| ™4Y be said of the chestnat. : ae 
inner surface of their bark. ‘The concentric! Every species, in order that it may attain its 
layers of preceding libers constitute the mass|due growth, requires a Certain temperature, 
of the wood, a lifeless skeleion, serving solely| to be found within limits of a greater or less 
to support the new formed parts, and to con-| €xtent. 

duct to them the juices by which they are fed;; The common oak, the fir, the birch, &c. 
nor is it even necessary for these functions thrive most towards the north; the ash, the 
that this should be in an entire state. Willows) olive-tree, &c. in the warmest parts of Eu- 


cond case, we are presented with a series of| and chesnuts, when quite hollow at the heart,| rope; the baobab, the ceiba, and the palm, 
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—caement — : 


flourish and become reubust no where but be [in the order of things. 


tween the tropics. 


According to Sir Humphrey Davy, the re 
spective quantities of carbon furnished by 
different woods afford a tolerably exuct scale 
wherewith to measure their longevities. ‘Those 
in which carbonic and earthy substances 
abound, are the must lasting; and those in 
which the largest proportion of gaseous ele- 
ments is found, are the least so, This rule 
may hold goud in regard to our indigenous 
trees; but I doubt whether the baobab, the 
ceiba, and many other tropical trees, the 
wood of which is of a loose and soft texture, 
will afford from masses of equal size, the same 
proportion of carbon as our oaks, chestnuts, 
or elms, although they grow to a much greater 
age. 

Sir Humphrey Davy is also of an opinion, 
that trees of the same species grow to a more 
advanced period in the north than in the south, 
as cold guards against fermentation and disso- 
lution of parts; but every tree lives the longest 
when it is in that climate which is the best 
adapted to its nature. Sir Humphrey's opinion 
woukl be unquestionable, if the vegetable 
species in view were organised, so us to be 
adapted to grow in all the climates of the 
globe, and it was then found that their dura- 
tion was constantly greater towards the poles 
than towards the line. Ido not doubt that 
more oaks of a great age, and more firs also, 
are found in the north than in the south of 
Europe; but it is on the other hand beyond a 
doubt, that the ashes of Calabria and Sicily, 
are longer lived than those of Pru-sia and 
Great Britain. ‘These are phenomena which 
depend upon the particular nature of species, 
and of this subject we know nothing. 


the vessels of its ligneous layers become ob- 
structed, and the sap circulates with less free- 
dom; hence absorption and secretion decrease 
after youth, in propertion as the bulk of the 
tree is enlarged. ‘I'he liber is less vigorous; 


the buds and roots become fewer and fvebler; | 


the branches wither; the stem decays at the 
head; water settles in the injured parts; the 
wood moulders away. Ere long, the new 
liber, the annual herbaceous part of woody 
vegetables, loses the power of completing its 
regeneration, new parts are no longer evolv- 
ed, and the tree perishes. 


The tree afier death is overrun by puccinia, 
mucores, spheria, and other cryptogamous 
plants; it attracts and imbibes moisture, he 
longer as formerly by the absorbing power of 
its organs, but by the hygrometrical property 
it derives from its porous conformation, and 
the chemical action of the elements which 
compose it; the oxygen of the atmosphere 
consumes a part of its substance; some water 
is generated, carbonic acid gas is disengaged; 
and the rest is resolved into vegetable mould, 
(kumus,) a fat brown powdery substance, emi- 
nently fertile, in which we find in different 
proportions the same elements of those of 
which vegetables are composed, and which 
have the faculty of decomposing air aud com 
bining with its oxygen. 

It is thus the career of plants is terminatec 


; . . | five, or the twenty thousand dollara? 
~In proportion as a tree increases in size,|} 














The earth they adorn- 
ed in the period of vegetation, is fertilised by 
their remains; germs impregnated with new 
life have already been contded to its bosom, 
ready to supply the by-gone generations, and 
through the death of individuals an unfading 
youth is secured to the race. 


LOTTERY SYSTEM. 
(Continued from page 100.) 


In regard to the relative amount of blanks 
and prizes, at page 23 of the pamphlet we 
find the following forcible passage: — 


** Most of the present schemes, proceeding 
upon the principle of ternary combination, 
consist of any given number at the discretion 
of the managers. ‘The number is so disposed 
by means of combination and transposition as 
to produce that amount of tickets of which 
the number selected is capable. Perhaps the 
mest usual number of the schemes now issued 
is 66, which will make 45.760 tickets, each 
containing three doul. le numbers. As schemes 
of this number are commonly drawn in ten 
ballots, the fate of the anxious ticket-holders 
can be ascertained in a few minutes. 


‘* Let us suppose that ina lottery containing 
45,760 tickets, there are twenty prizes of 
$1000, one prize of $5000, and one of 
$20,000, besides others of inferior amount. 
We decline any consideration of these merely 
because, as the principle is the same, they are 
not requisite for the illustration; and because 
the great majority of adventurers contemplate 
with keener avidity the glittering prize of 
thousands. Now what is the chance of a 
purchaser for either the prize of the one, the 
If he 
ve the holder of a single ticket, his chance of 
getting the prize of $100, is by calculation 
shown to be as one to 2080. If he were to 
purchase that number of chances, and ac- 
tually succeed in drawing the prize, he would 
expend at the ordinary retail price of a ticket, 
the sum of $10,400. From this deduct his 
prize, which, by the allowance of fifteen per 
cent., will dwindle to $850, and the result of 
the speculation will be the positive loss of nine 
thousznd five hundred and fifly dollars. If he 
be desirous of drawing the prize of $5000, 
his reason to expect it might be said to be as 
one to 22,880. Ilow remote the prospect of 
success! But the great object of his hopes is 
to oltain the capital prize of $20,000. His 
chance of obtaining this is in the proportion 
of one to the aggregate number of tickets in 
the scheme, that is of one to 45,760. Now 
if for the purpose of indemnity he purchased 
all the tickets in the Icttery, we know that bis 
loss would be immense. What fatuity to ven- 
ture in a game where the hazards areso mani- 
festly desperate! But, it may be asked, is 
there no such thing as luck in the world? 
May not the holder of three tickets draw all 
of the prizes enumerated? Assuredly, it is 
possible, but what would be the result? One 
such instance of good fortune must inevi- 
tably be followed by the loss, perhaps ruin. 
of the hundreds who have ventured in the lot- 
tery. 

















For “ The Friend.” 

Please insert the following extracts, which 
I hope may comfoit and gratify some of our 
readers. A SUBSCRIBER. 

Crantz, in the appendix to his History of 
Greenland, says of the letters he inserts there: 
*1T could not prevail with myself wholly to 
suppress all that [ found of that sort. as [ have 
perceived on many occasions that the letters 
wrote by converted heathens, particularly the 
Greenlanders, have made a deep impression 
upon all that have seen or heard them, and 
have not only excited them to extol that Sa- 
viour whose grace so gloriou-ly shows itself 
amongst the wildest pagans, but sometimes 
have tended to awaken in them a salutary 
shame, and a new zeal to run their race. 

“ Extracts. When I was yet a miserable 
man, he (the Redeemer) by his spirit, in- 
structed me, and through his blood washed 
away tiny sins; he set me free from the slavery 
of all sins, from death and from Satan’s power. 
But wherewith hath he redeemed me? With 
his own blood inestimable, and with his inno- 
cent sufferings and death. Hark ye! so ex- 
ceedingly has the Saviour loved mankind, in 
order that they might become his property. 
If your hearts to him now you will surrender, 
then he will himself prepare them and make 
you happy. 

* Another Greenlandecr writes, ‘I am a 
poor man, and yet I have access every day to 
our Saviour, like a little child. Let me be 
where | will, L can have no better, no safer 
place in time nor eternity, for my soul and 
body to hide in, than the wounds of Jesus.’ 

* Another writes-——* | owe our Saviour a 
great deal, but | can give him nothing but my 
poor corrupted heart. He has raised me up 
out of tbe sleep of sin and destruction, and I 
knew of no sucly Saviour as he is in heaven or 
earth. Whilst [ am this moment thinking how 
he sweated bloody sweat on account of my 
sins, my eyes overflow with tears, so that I 
cannot write much more to thee at present,’ 
&e. 

“D. writes thus. ‘I have nothing to de- 
pend upon but the crucified Saviour, * * 
when | feel myself weak, | apply to his pre- 
cious blood, beg him to moisten my heart 
therewith and to remain continually vear to 
me with his grace dnd mercy.’ 

“ Another writes, ‘I have placed my con- 
fidence in our Saviour, and the Holy Ghost 
has often reminded me of him, and helped me 
to a vital and inward happiness. ss _ 
When I am alone, or when | row in my kajale, 
L often pray and weep before him, and tell 
him the thoughts of my heart: and when I 
visit the heathen, I tell them something of our 
Saviour, and whenever he anoints my owa 
heart with his blood and blesses it, then they 
pay attention to my words. But when I ob- 
serve in them no disposition to hear, | keep 
silence ; yet will, nevertheless, not cease again 
to speak of him,’ &c.” 

N. T. 





Sin is the only thing which God kates, and 
almost the only thing that man loves. 
Adam's Private Thoughis. 
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For ‘‘ The Fr.end.” 
Biography of Scripture Characters. 
THE PROPHET SAMUEL. 


This eminent prophet, one of the most in- 

teresting characters i the whole course of 
gacred history, was born about the year of the 
world 2833, bere Christ 1171, whilst Eli 
was high priest and judge of Israel. His fa- 
ther. Elkanah, a Levite, resided at Ramah, 
or Ramatha, sometimes called Rimathaim- 
zophim, a city of Benjamin, six miles north 
of Jerusalem, towards the mountains of 
Ephraim, and chiefly inhabited by the de- 
scendants of Zuph, whence its name. ln 
conformity with a custom, which seems tu 
have been permitted in those days, rather than 
sanctioned by any divine authority, Elkanah 
had two wives, Hannah, and Peninnah, The 
former, who appears to have possessed an 
amiable and pious disposition, and the princi- 
pal share also in the affections of her husband, 
was unkindly treated by her jealous partner, 
Peninnah, and became at length so much dis- 
tressed by her repeated taunts, that her health 
and spirits declined. “ She wept and did not 
eat;"’ and the affectionate attentions of her 
husband were unable to alleviate her grief. 
Elkanah was in the practice of visiting the 
tabernacle at Shiloh, with his family, ence a 
year, for the purpose of worship; and on one 
of these occasions the susceptible mind of 
Hannah waa more than usually overcome by 
the unfeeling behaviour of her adversary. 
* She was in bitterness of soul, and prayed 
unto the Lord, and wept sore.” Eli the 
priest was sitting by a post of the tabernacle, 
and observed her hips to move, whilst she was 
fervently, but silently, offering up her vows to 
the Almighty. ‘These silent vows were ac- 
cepted by him who seeth the secrets of all 
hearts; but Eli, with the precipitancy of hu- 
man judgment, took her fora person intox- 
icated, and cried out: “* How leng wilt thou 
be drunken? Put away thy wine from thee.” 
This led her to @ satisfactory explanation of 
the cause of her grief; and she departed with 
a benediction from the venerable man: “ Go 
in peace; and the God of Israel grant thy pe- 
tition, which thou hast asked of him.” After 
this she returned with her husband to their 
home, and was blessed with a son, to whom 
she gave the name of Samuel, signifying 
“asked of the Lord;” and in fulfilment of the 
vow she had made in the tabernacle, she took 
him up to Shiloh, as soon as he was weaned, 
to be dedicated to the service of God. On 
this solemn occasion, being affected with holy 
gratitude to him who had answered her prayer, 
and bestowed so precious a gift, she poured 
out the fulness of her heart in a beautiful and 
prophetic hymn, extolling the goodness of the 
Lord to them who in humility depend upon 
hin, and pointing in no obscure terms to the 
promised Messiah. 

Samuei’s parents now left him to the divine 
service, and returned to Ramah; but conti- 
nued their yearly visits, his mother constantly 
bringing him “ a little coat,”’ the token of hes 
parental affection. Eli was far advancing in 
the infirmities of age, and left the government 

of the nation of Isracl, in great measure, to 


his sons Hoplni and Phinehas. ‘The profli- 
gacy of these young men, unrestrained, and 
even indulged, by their teo partial parent, 
gradualiy estranged the affections of the peo 
ple, and provoked the Almighty to the inflic- 
tion of a signal punishment in the destruction 
of their family. In the mean time, young 
Samuel increased in the divine favour, and in 
reputation for piety and virtue, and ministered 
faithfully in the tabernacle, girded, while yet 
a child, with a linen ephod, the distinguishing 
mark of the priests. He was soon commis- 
sioned by the Almighty, in a remarkable man- 
ner, witha divine and awful warning to Eli, 
on account of the unrestrained wickedness of 
his family. ‘The attendants at the tabernacle 
had retired to rest for the night, and the lamp 
of God had nearly gone out before the ark, 
when Samuel was aroused bg the voice of the 
Lord, cailing him by his name. He quickly 
answered, * Here am I,” thinking it was Eli, 
and ran to attend upon him, “ Here am |, 
for thou calledst me.” Eli denied having called 
him, and bade him to he down again. The 
Lord called, however, a second time; wuen 
he immediately arose, and with the simplicity 
and earnestness of a child repeated his asser- 
tion, ** Here am I, for thou didst call me.’’ 
Eli only replied as before, “ 1 called not, my 
son; lie down again.” A third time Samuel 
was aroused, and went to [is aged preceptor, 
protesting that he had been called by him. 
Eli then began to suspect that it was the Lord 
who had called the child, and accordingly he 
charged hin, “ Go, lie down: and it shall he, 
if he call thee, that thou shalt say, speak, 
Lord, for thy servant heareth.” ('n the repe- 
tition of the call, Samuel took care to do as 
he had been instructed; on which the Almigh- 


ty revealed to him his purpose of cutting off 


the family of the high priest for their trans- 
gressions. Samuel lay quiet until the next 
morning ; when, fearing to communicate to 
Eli the awful message he had received, he 
arose, opered the doors of the tabernacle, 
and went about his usual occupations, as if 
nothing had occurred, 


of him what the Lord had said; and then, 
under a conviction of the divine justice, he 
meekly answered, “ It is the Lord, let him do 
what seemeth him good.” It was not long 
before this prediction was fulfilled. 












placed in the temple of Dagon; but this idol, 
which was in the form of a fish, with human 
head and hands, fell down and was found 
broken to pieces before the ark; and the peo- 
ple were visited with grievous plagues. Per- 
ceiving at length that they had incurred the 
displeasure of the Ged of Israel, they sent 
the ark from one city to another, the plagues 
pursuing the inhabitants wherever it came, un- 
til they restored this sacred repository to the 
nation whose laws and precious relics it con- 
tained. 

After the lapse of about twenty years, the 
Israelites, sensible of their departure from the 
service of Jehovah, were induced by the en- 
treaties of Samuel to put away the strange 
gods from among them, which they had got 
from their idolatrous neighbours, and to as- 
semble at Mizpeh, to humble themselves be- 
fore the Almighty, and publicly to renounce 
their sins. Their enemies, the Philistines, 
ever ready to take advantage of what might 
seem a favourable opportunity of attacking 
them, gathered an immense force against them; 
but Samuel interceding with God for his peo- 
ple, “ the Lord thundered with a great thun- 
der on that day upon the Philistines, and dis- 
comfited them; and they were smitten before 
Israel.’ ‘This appears to be a fulfilment of a 
prophecy of Hannah in her song of praise to 
the Lord. “The adversaries of the Lord 
shall be broken to pieces; out of heaven shall 
he thunder upon them.” In memory of this 
important victory. Samuel set up a great stone 
near Mizpeh, calling it Ebenezer, or the stone 
of help, saying, ** Hitherto hath the Lord help- 
ed us." He then returned to his residence at 
Ramah, built an altar there, and ccntinued 
for many years to judge Israel, making an 
annual circuit to Bethel, Gilgal, and Mizpeh, 
convenient stations for the performance of his 
public duties. 

Growing old at length, he transferred the 
burden of his judicial functions to his sons, 
Jvel and Abiah, who resided at Beersheba, in 
the southern part of Judah. The corrupt 


The venerable man.| conduct of these young men, however, turned 
however, affectionately and anxiously enquired: 


the attention of the Israelites to a change of 
government; and the elders assembled at Ra- 
mah, and made known to Samuel the wishes 
of the people. “ Behold,” said they, “thou 
art old, and thy sons walk not in thy ways: 


‘The| Now make us a king, to judge us, like all the 


Israelites were completely routed at Aphek,|nations.”” ‘This demand was cause of deep 


in a great baule with the Philistines. 


The|concern to Samuel, who not only saw in it 
















































aged priest was sitting by the wayside, waiting | the termination of his own authority; but con- 
for the news of the batile, when a man of sidered it as a formal renouncing of the divine 
Benjamin flying from the scene of slaughter.| government, or theocracy, under which their 
broaght him the sad intelligence, that his two) nation had hitherto been preserved through all 
sons were slain, and the ark of God captured|the vicissitudes of their wars with hostile 
by the idulatrous enemy. Struck with a sense| neighbours. He spread, therefore, the 
of this double calamity, Eli fell back from histbefore the Lord, who directed him to comply 
seat, and immediately expired. He was| with the request of the people, but to inform 
ninety-eight years of age, had judged Israel| them of the troubles they were bringing upon 
forty years; and his history affords a striking | themselves by their rash determination. Sa- 
instance of the fatal consequences of excessive|tmuel, therefore, assembling the people, show- 
parental indulgence. ed them the inconveniences of the regal form 
The ark of God was carried by the victo-|uf government, compared with the simple 
rious Philistines, to Ashdod, one of their mest} manner in which they had hitherto lived, and 
mportant cities, called afterwards Azotus.| its debasing cffects on themselves and their 
ind now Shdood, and beautifully situated on! familics. But the people still persisting in 
che coast of the Mediterranéan sea. It was| their demand, he dismissed them to their 
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respective cities, until he should be able, by |tally obstructed ; thus robbing the church of] it abroad in doctrine, good life and conversa- 


divme direction, to choose for them a mo- 
narch. 
(Tobe continued.) 


For “ The Friend.” 

If the republication of the subjoined epis- 
tle would tend to resuscitate the energy 
which once characterised the Society of 
Friends, it would be well to give it a place 
in the journal. To spread the knowledge of 
the truth as*it is in Jesus, that the professed 
believers in the gospel, as well as unbeliev- 
ers, might realise its divine efficacy, was the 
noble object for which those devoted ser- 
vants of Christ ardently laboured. His cause 
is equally precious in thisage. Instrumental 
help, under the direction of the Holy Spirit, 
may be no less beneficial to the church, or 
effectual in awakening sinners, than at that 
time. Surely dangers as potent surround 
Zion, and those who are appointed watchmen 
on her walls, would do well to enquire whe- 
ther they keep their posts, ready to detect, 
and prompt to proclaim, the approach of the 
enemy. ‘There is no office more honourable, 
nor any service which meets a higher reward, 
than that of an ambassador for Christ, be- 
seeching wandering sinners to be reconciled 
unto God through him. ‘“ They that be wise 
shall shine as the brightness of the firma- 
ment, and they that turn many to righteous- 
ness, as the stars for ever and ever.” Digni- 
fied and honourable as is the office, it is, 
however, nothing inferior in responsibility. 
« Who then is that faithful and wise steward, 
whom his lord shall make ruler over his 
household, to give them their portion of meat 
in due season? Blessed is that servant, whom 
his lord, when he cometh, shall find so doing. 
Of a truth I say unto you, that he will make 
him ruler over all that he hath. But and if 
that servant say in his heart, my lord delay- 
eth his coming, and shall begin to beat the 
men servants, and maid servants, and to eat 
and drink with the drunken, the lord of that 
servant will come in a day when he looketh 
not for him, and at an hour when he is not 
aware, and will cut him in sunder, and 
will appoint him his portion with the unbe- 
lievers.”’ 

If the harvest is great and the labourers 
few, the direction is to pray the lord of the 
harvest, and he will send labourers into the 
harvest. 
see the garments of Aaron placing upon 
Eleazers, as et some former periods; or more 


its due, and their older friends of the hope 
of a succession from amongst them, of sol- 
diers and standard bearers in the great Chris- 
tian cause ? Cc. 

“ Dear friends and brethren, ministers,ex- 
horters, and admonishers, that are gone into 
America and the islands thereaway. Stir up 
the gift of God in you, and the pure mind, 
and improve your talents; that ye may be 
the light of the world, a city set upon a hill, 
that cannot be hid. Let your light shine 
among the-Idians, the blacks, and the whites; 
that ye may answer the truth in them, and 
bring them to the standard and ensign, that 
God hath set up, Christ Jesus. For from the 
rising of the sun to the going down of the 
same, God’s name shall be great among the 
Gentiles; and in every temple, or sanctified 
heart, ‘incense shall be offered up to God’s 
name.’ And have salt in yourselves, that ye 
may be the salt of the earth, that ye may salt 
it; that it may be preserved from corruption 
and putrefaction : so that all sacrifices offered 
up to the Lord may be seasoned, and be a 
good savour to God. All grow in the faith 
and grace of Christ, that ye may not be like 
dwarfs; for a dwarf shall not come near to 
offer upon God's altar ; though he may eat of 
God’s bread, that he may grow by it. And 
friends, be not negligent, but keep up your 
negroes’ meetings and your family meetings; 
and have meetings with the Indian kings, and 
their councils and subjects every where, and 
with others. Bring them all to the baptising 
and circumcising Spirit, by which they may 
know God, and serve and worship him. And 
all take heed of sitting down in the earth, and 
having your minds in the earthly things, co- 
veting and striving forthe earth: for to be 
carnally minded brings death, and covetous- 
ness is idolatry. There is too much strife 
and contention about that idol, which makes 
too many go out of the sense and fear of God; 
so that some have lost morality, humanity, 
and true Christian charity. O therefore, be 
awakened to righteousness, and keep awaken- 
ed; for the enemy soweth his tares, while 
men and women sleep in carelessness and se- 
curity. Therefore so many slothful ones go 
in their filthy rags, and have not the fine 
linen, the righteousness of Christ; but are 
straggling, and ploughing with their ox and 


Wherefore then is it that we do not|their ass, in their woollen and linen gar- 
j mente, mixed stuff, feeding upon torn food, 
jand that dieth of itself, and drinking of the 


Hurs preparing to strengthen the hands of| dregs of their old bottle, and eating the sour, 
those who labour in word and doctrine, by|leavened bread, which makes their hearts 


“affectionate counsel or encouragement, as|burn one against another. 


they may require ? 


But all are to 


Certainly not because he| keep the feast of Christ, our passover, with 


who led captivity captive has not gifts to)the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth. 
bestow. By falling into a state of apathy,|This unleavened bread of life from heaver 
are not many losing the high reward they|makes all hearts and souls glad and joyful, 
would reap in bringing lost sheep into the|lightsome and cheerful, to serve and love 
true fold, or building up one another in the|God, and to love and serve one another in 

ost holy faith? Are there not many of the| the peaceable truth, and to keep in the unity 
junior members who were designed for la-|of God’s Spirit, which is the bond of (the 
bourers in the Lord’s vineyard, and who pos-| Lord of lords, and the King of kings) peace. 











their growth in the truth is retarded, or to- 





sess strong talents, too much absorbed in the| In this love and peace God Almighty keep) 
concerns and fashions of the world, by which| and preserve all his people, and make them 


valiant for his truth upon the earth, to spread 


tion. Amen. 

« All the members of Christ have need one 
of another. For the foot hath need of the 
hand, and the hand hath need of the foot: 
the ear hath need of the eye, and the eye of 
the ear. So that all the members are service- 
able in the body which Christ is the head of; 
and the head sees their service. Therefore 
let none despise the least member. 


“Have a care to keep down that greedy 
earthly mind, that raveneth and coveteth after 
the riches and ,things of this world; lest ye 
fall into the low region, like the gentiles or 
heathen, and so lose the kingdom of God that 
is everlasting: but seek that first, and God 
knows what ye have need of; who takes care 
for all both in heaven and in the earth: 
thanks be unto God for his unspeakable gifts, 
both temporal and spiritual ! 


&o. Fo 
“ Tottenham, the 11th of the 10th mo. 1690.” 


For “ The Friend.” 
THOMAS STORY. 
(Continued from page 95.) 


He was not much addicted to vice when a 
boy, though he was ready, through associa- 
tion with others, to acquire some things 
which tended to evil. And though his indul- 
gences were not such as to be among men 
commonly accounted evil, yet he found that 
within him which would, when he went 
astray, either in words or actions, suddenly 
surprise him with a sense of evil. He did 
not know what this reprover was, yet was its 
power such as to reform him from habits 
which might have been as “ stocks whereon 
to have engrafted a worse nature, to the bring- 
ing forth amore plentiful crop of grosser 
vices.” As he advanced to maturity, his si- 
tuation was such as to expose him to many 
temptations. Possessed of strength, activity, 
and comeliness of person, good nature! talents, 
and acquirements of mind, the glory and pre- 
ferments of the world spreading their nets in 
his view, and the friendship of it flattering 
him; he says of himself, “ The airs of youth 
were many.’ He wore a sword, and rode 
with firearms; and the use of the sword and 
firearms he well understood : though he was 
neither quarrelsome nor envious, having, for 
the government of his conduct, formed this 
rule, never to offend wilfully, but if he should 
happen to disoblige any, to acknowledge ra- 
ther than maintain a wrong thing, and not to 
resent ill behaviour where no offence was de- 
signed. But then, says he, “I was deter- 
mined to resent and punish an affront or per- 
sonal injury, when it was done in contempt 
or with design: and yet 1 never met with 
any, save one; and then I kept to my own 
maxim with success ;—and yet so, as neither 
to wound nor be wounded; the good provi- 
3: of the Almighty being ever over me 


a 


and on my side, as well knowing my mean- 
ing in all my conduct.” But as the motions 
of sin and corruption became stronger in him, 
the Lord, in his great mercy, gave him a view 
of them in their true light, and of the danger 
attending upon them. And then the neces- 
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sity of the great work of regeneration . the 
experience of which he had hitherto felt no 
evidence) was now deeply impressed upon 
his mind, which being attended with serious 
considerations on the uncertainty of this life, 
the glory of this world became dimmed in 
his view. Yet, he observes, “I kept these 
thoughts within my own breast; not knowing 
of any soul to whom I could eeriously and 
safely divulge them. And indeed none, for 
a considerable time, discerned my inward 
concern, by any outward appearance, which 
I found afterwards had been much to my ad- 
vantage and safety.” ‘Thus was he, surround- 
ed as he was by the pomp of the world and 
the pride of life, and without knowing with 
whom the all powerful hand was preparing 
him to unite in religious fellowship, brought, 
during these his youthful days, into deep hu- 
miliation and contrition of soul, in which he 
was much led to seek, and often, in secret, 
to implore for best wisdom to direct and 
govern him aright in this, the most important 
of all concerns, about which there was at that 
time, so many great and unchristianlike con- 
tests in the professed Christian world. And 
by giving place to the inward manifestations 
of the grace of God, he not only was favour- 
ed experimentally to know its workings as a 
word of reproof, and as a law judging and 
condemning sin, but, afterward, as a refor- 
mer, and a strengthener, of the heart, ena- 
bling him to shun such words and actions as 
were shown to him to be evil. By it too, he 
became weaned and alienated from his former 
associates, whose manners and conversation, 
though not vicious, became burthensome and 
disagreeable to him. And yet, saith he, “1 
did not know the divine grace in its own na- 
ture as it is in Christ; not as a word of faith, 
sanctification, justification, consolation, and 
redemption, being yet alive in my own na- 
ture ; the Son of God. not yet revealed in me: 
nor I, by the power of his holy cross, yet 
mortified and slain; being without the know- 
ledge of the essential truth, and in a state 
contrary to him and unreconciled. But the 
Lord did not leave me there, but in his 
matchless mercy, followed me still by his 
holy admonitions, and more and more inclin- 
ed my mind in an earnest enquiry after him- 
self, and his own essential truth and word :— 
concerning whom I did not know of any in 
all the earth could teach me;—the world be- 
ing universally as I judged, altogether igno- 
rant of the Lord, knowing only some _histo- 
rical and traditional hints concerning him. 
So that I did not then know thatthe Lord had 
any people in the world owned by his pre- 
sence with them, as his flock and family ; 
which reminds me of that saying of the Lord, 
‘Nevertheless, when the son of man cometh, 
shall he find faith on the earth 7 (Luke xviii. 


8.) My mind being truly earnest with God, 
thirsting unto death for the knowledge of the! 
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and save the lost, on the first day of the se- 
cond month in the evening, in the year 1689, 
being alone in my chamber, the Lord brake 
in upon me unexpectedly; quick as lightning 
from the heavens, and as a righteous, all- 
powerful, all-knowing, and sin-condemning 
judge, before whom my soul, as in the deepest 
agony, trembled, was confounded and amaz- 
ed, and filled with such awful dread as no 
words can reach or declare. 


“My mind seemed separated from my 


body, plunged into utter darkness, and to- 
wards the north or the place of the north 
star: and being in perfect despair of returning 
any more, eternal condemnation appeared to 
surround and enclose me on every side, as in 
the centre of the horrible pit; never, never 
to see redemption thence, or the face of him 
in mercy, whom I had sought with all my 
soul. 
ainazement, where no thought could be form- 
ed, or any idea retained, save grim eternal 
death possessing my whole man—a voice 
was formed and uttered in me as from the 
centre of boundless darkness,—‘ Thy will, O 
God, be done ; if this be thy act alone, and 
not my own, I yield my soul to thee.’ 


But in the midst of this confusion and 


“In the conceiving of these words, from 


the word of life, I quickly found relief: 
there was all healing virtue in them; and the 
effect so swift and powerful, that even in a 
moment, all my fears vanished, as if they 
had never been, and my mind became calm 
and still, and simple as a little child: the day 
of the Lord dawned, and the sun of right- 
eousness arose in me with divine healing and 
restoring virtue in his countenance, and he 


became the centre of my mind. 
“In this wonderful operation of the Lord’s 


power, denouncing judgment in tender mer- 
cy, and in the hour of my deepest concern 


and trial, I lost my old self, and came to the 
beginning of my knowledge of him, the Just 
and Holy One, whom my soul had longed 
for. I now saw the whole body of sin con- 
demned in my own flesh; not by particular 
acts as whilst travelling in the way to a per- 
fect moral state only, but by one stroke and 
sentence of the great and all-awing Judge of 
all the world; of the living and of the dead, the 
whole carnal mind, with all that dwelt there- 
in, was wounded, and death begun. 


“Here I had a taste and view of the agony 
of the Son of God, and of his death, and state, 
upon the cross, when the weight of the sins 
of all human kind were upon him, and when 
he trod the wine-press alone, and none to 
assist him. Now all my past sins were par- 
doned and done away; my own willings, run- 
nings, and searchings, were at an end; and 
all my carnal reasonings and conceivings 
about the knowledge of God, and the myste- 
ries of religion, were over; which had long 
exercised my mind (being then natural,) both 


way of life, he was pleased to hear the voice|day and night, and taken away my desire for 


of my necessity; for | wanted present salva- 
tron, and the Lord knew my case could not 


food and natural repose. But now my sor- 
rows ended, and my anxious cares were 


admit of farther delay. And therefore, be-|done away: and this true fear, being, to me, 
ing moved by his own free mercy and good-|the initiation into wisdom, I now found the 
hess, even in the same love in which he sent) true sabbath, a holy heavenly rest, and most 
his Son, the beloved, into the world, to seck | sweet repose.” 
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For“ The Friend.” 

I transmit for insertion, the substance of a 
slip from the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser, 
which I have read with much satisfaction; 
and while I rejoice in the anticipation of a 
new state being formed on broader principles 
of Christianity than has ever before been 
witnessed, except in the case of our own 
Pennsylvania, I cannot but cherish the hope 
that her citizens will evince their high appre- 
ciation of the blessings they so largely enjoy, 
by extending a portion of the same happy 
privilege to that benighted region, where 
even now the slaver prosecutes his unhallow- 
ed traffic to an awful extent. 

Pennsylvania, the first to raise her voice 
in favour of Africa, ought not now to permit 
herself to be last in the race of benevolence. 
I am, however, gratified to learn, that this 
important subject is not forgotten, and that a 
member of our religious Society has submit- 
ted a plan, very similar to the subjoined, to 
the Colonisation Society of this state, with 
the view to secure, at an early date, the rear- 
ing of a colony at Bassa Cove, to bear the 
name of “ Benezet,” or “ Pennsylvania,” 
that its designation may equally refer to its 
origin, and to the extension of the doctrines 
of, “ Peace on earth,” ‘ Good will towards 
men.” 

I trust that a plan so strictly in accordance 
with the views of the Society of Friends, 
proposing to introduce civilisation and Chria- 
tianity into that suffering land, unalloyed by 
the presence of “rum or gunpowder,” will 
commend itself to the co-operation of all 
who desire the fulfilment of the promise, that 
“ Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her hands 
unto God.” S. B. 


NEW YORK IN LIBERIA! 
Colonisation Society of the city of New York. 


At a meeting of the Board of Managers, 
held at the office of the society, Nov. 13th, 
1833, the following preamble and resolutions 
were adopted : 

Whereas, in the prosecution of the great 
objects of the American Colonisation Socie- 
ty, it has been deemed desirable, not only to 
benefit the free coloured population of this 
country by transporting them upon a soil 
more congenial to their natures, and elevat- 
ing them to the condition of free citizens, 
but also to put down more effectually the 
slave trade, by extending Christian colonies 
upon the coast of Africa, and spreading the 
blessings of civilisation and Christianity into 
the interior of that continent : 

And, whereas, at a large meeting held at 
Masonic Hall, in this city, a resolution wag 
adopted, declaring the expediency of esta- 
blishing another settlement at Cape Mount, 
or some other eligible place upon the coast of 
Africa, to bear the name of New York : 

And, whereas, this society is not only in 
favour of the proposed measure, but also of 
the most efficient plan of operations for 
prosecuting the great work it has in hand: 
Therefore, 


Resolved, That the managers of the parent 
society at Washington, be requested to au- 
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thorise the establishment, by the New York; 

Society, of a new settlement at Cape Mount,| 
(orsome other suitable place,) to be formed| 
upon the principles of the Christian religion. 
and of the American Temperance Society; 
the said settlement to be under the govern-' 
ment and jurisdiction of the parent society, 
and this society pledging itself to prosecute 
the said new settlement with energy, and to 
the full extent of its means. 

Resolred, ‘What the corresponding secre- 
tary of this society be directed to forward a 
copy of these proceedings to the parent 
board, and request a speedy decision upon 
the above proposition. 

Resolved, ‘Vhat the executive committee 
be instructed to take the earliest practicable 
measures to obtain the co-operation of the 
New York State Colonisation Society in car- 
rying into effect the purposes expressed in 
the foregoing resolutions. 

At a meeting of the Board of Managers, 
held December 13th, 1833, the following let- 
ter was read: 

[Then follows a minute of the Board of 
Managers of the American Colonisation So- 
ciety, held at Washington, Nov. 29th, 1833, 
approving of, and adopting the above mea- 
sure. | 

After which the following preamble and 
resolutions were adopted : 

Whereas, in the prosecution of the great 
enterprise of African colunisation, this socie- 
ty is impressed with the importance of found- 
ing a settlement, upon Christian principles, 
at Cape Mount, or some other eligible site 
on the coast of Africa, north of the present: 
settlement of Liberia, as expressed in reso- 
lutions sdopted at a previous meeting of this) 
Board ; and whereas permission for that pur- 

se has been granted by the parent board at 
Wadiinaea-s : therefore 


Resolved, That this society (in connection 
with the New York State Society, if they will|* 
co-operate with us in the enterprise,) will, as 
goon as circumstances permit, adopt mea- 
sures for commencing the said settlement, to 
be called New York. 


[Nine other resolutions succeed: providing 
that Rufus Spaulding be Appointed speciai 
agent of the society, for the purpose of plant- 
ing the new settlement—to examine the coun- 
try at Cape Mount and vicinity, and to report 
relative to a suitable location, the facilities 
for commerce, &&c.—the society not to defray 
the expense of any emigrants who will not 
pledge themselves to abstain from the use of, 
or traffic in, ardent spirits—importation of, 
and trafficking in that article (except for medi- 
cal purpuses) to be prohibited. ‘The colony 
to be located on the plan of the proposed 
Maryland settlement at Cape Palmas.* —Pro- 
vision to be made for one male and one female 
teacher, for every one hundred emigrants.] 


* The plan proposed by the Maryland Colonisa- 
tion Society fur the settlement of emigrants in their 
contemplated colony at Cape Palmas is as foiluws, 
viz: “to have cottages built for the settlers, pre- 
viously to their arrival in Africa, and a portion of 
ground attached to each cottage, cleared and planted 
with rice, cassada and other vegetabies. Each fami- 
ly will be placed in one of these houses, and a title 
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will be made to them, on their buiiding a similar 
house, and clearmy and planting the same quantity, 
which will in ike manner become the home of a 
family of new emigrants, Thus will the original 
cupitul be perpetuated, and all new-comers will have 
shelter and native provisions or. their arrival, 


Selected for “ The Friend."’ 
A Child's first impression of a Star. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


She had been told that God made all the stars 
That twinkled up iu heaven, and now she stood 
Watching the coming of the twilight on, 

As if it were a new and pesfect worid 

And this were its first eve. How beautifal 
Must be the work of nature to a child 

In its first fresh impression! Laura stuod 

By the low window, with the silken lash 

Of her soft eye upraised, and her sweet mouth 
Half parted with the wew aud strange delight 
Of be .uty that she could not comprehend, 
And had wot seen | efore, ‘I'he purple folds 
OF the low sunset clouds, and the blue sky 
That looked so xtill and delicate above, 

Filled her young heart with giadness, and the eve 
Stole on with its deep shadows, aud she still 
Stood looking at the west with that half smile, 
As if'a pleasant thoaght were at her heart, 
Presently, in the edge of the last tnt 

Of sunset, where the blue was melted in 

To the faint golden mellow ness, a star 

Stood suddenly. A laugh of wild delight 
Burst from her lips, and putting up her hands, 
Her simple thought broke tort expressively — 


* Father, dear father, Gud has made a stir.” 


Opposition to the will of God is the essence 
and sole cause of all our misery. There is 
uo possibility of happiness but in compliance 
with it, and yet there can be none in a forced 
confurmity to it. It must of all necessity be 
\the great object of the soul, and its rest’ and 
centre, and every thing must be sacrificed to 
it cheerfully and ith: delight. Whuv shall 
bring us to this? For if it is not my nature, 
[ see at once that | can no more make my- 
self so, than 1 could make myself’ at the 
first. 

Adam's Private Thoughts. 


THE FRIEND. 
FIRST MONTH, 11, 1834, 


The annexed paragraph from a New York 
paper of 7th wstant, we insert in the belief 
that it will interest many of our readers. All 
the property therein enumerated,—that is to 
say, all the meeting houses and real estate be- 
longing to the Society of Friends, in the city 
of New York, priwr to the separation, have 
been, as we understand the case, held in pos- 


| sexsion by the Hicksites since that event. 


Yesterday, before the court of Chancery, 
came on a cause between the two parties 
of Quakers, tered Orthodox and Hicks- 


ites, very similar to the one recently decid- | Evans, 


ed in New Jersey. The bill of complaint 
was read by Mr. Ketchum, for the Orthodox 
party, the plaintiffs, which occupied an hour. 
They claim certain property. 
six luis, between Ro-e and William streets, 
six on the corner of Hester and Eliza- 
beth streets, a piece of ground on North 
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Stacy Cooke, 


consisting of 


another on 
two meeting houses, a school house, and a 


street, another in the rear Nethec ‘ten enUMMAMiGaiind” Weak the Wael ait ta'saede So QUE eke Yeoh a thelr iaibs: uaiaes te Maeaeie Uk GIG aad this, 


and 
Chrystie street, comprising also 


burying ground. A bill had been filed in 
chincery, previously, for this property, by 
John R. Willis aud others, as trustees and 
property committce of the Orthodox monthly 
meeting of Friends in the city of New York, 
avainst Joho Corlies and others, co-trustees 
and property committee of the Hicksite month- 
ly meeting. A replication wen read on the 


part of the Hicksites, by C. ©. King, which 


likewise occupied an hour. T se documents 
contained a full statement of the grounds of 


the parties respectively, for claiming to be the 
Scciety. of Frien's, and, as such, entitled to 
the property and rig'its in controversy. ‘They 
are in our possesston, and will, if our space 


allow it, be published. ‘Their contents are 
very interesting, and were listencd to with 
vreat attention by a crowded auditory, among 
whom were a large body of Friends, of both 
parties, The arguments commenced this 
morning in the hall of the as-istant aldermen, 
to which room the court adjourned for the 
better accommodation of the auditors. The 
counsel consists of Messrs. Ketchum and 
Wood, for the complainants— Messrs. J. Tall- 
madge, Storrs, Lord and King, for the defend- 
arts. 

The article, ‘Science subservient to the 
cause of Religion,’ which commences with 
our first page, will richly compensate for an 
attentive perusal. ‘The tendency of pieces of 
this character is to expand our views of the 
works of creation, and consequently to aid in 
forming just conceptions of the divine Archi- 
tect. We indulge the hope that our friend J. 
will favour us with other contributions, 

We acknowledge the receipt of a letter 
from * A Citizes of New York,” with the sum 
of twenty dollars, to be applied to the support 
of “ the coloured infant school,” in this city, 
and the amount has been delivered into the 
hands of the proper officer of that institution. 
The liberal donor remarks, © The attempt to 
instruct and elevate our coloured population, 
appears to me more consonant to the princi- 
ples of the gospel, than that of banishing 
them to another coutinent.”’ So say we. 


FRIENDS' ASYLUM. 


Visiting Managers for the month.—William 
Hilles, Frankford; Edward B. Garrigues, 
corner of Sixth and Spring Garden street; 
Second street continued, Bristol 
township. 

Superintendcnts.—John and Letitia Red- 
mond. 

Attending Physicians.—Dr. Robert Mor- 
jtons No. 116, south Front street; Dr. Charles 
No. 102, Union street. 


In the account, last number, of the ‘ate earth- 
quake in South America, Africa, in the third line, 
should be, Arica. 
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